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CHAPTER I. 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH OF DECEMBER. 

gES, it was Christmas Eve, 
and a very bright and pretty 
scene did the busy, crowd- 
ed streets and lighted 
shops, gay with Christmas 
decorations, present. Groups 
of well-dressed people throng- 
ed the wide pavement, and •iVu.'&x»x«&. 
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around the plate-glass windows of the 
grander and more aristocratic shops. It 
was piercingly cold, too. A bitter 
wiiid Jiad sprung up, and blew sting- 
ing little flaky pieces of snow in the 
faces of the passers-by, and soon 
sugared the ground all over with their 
snowy whiteness. Of course the wea- 
ther did not matter much to those people 
who were cosy in furs and velvet, and 
had a good many pleasant purchases to 
make ; and so, although it was tea-time 
for most of them, the streets were pretty 
full, and a great many took advantage of 
the brilliantly-lighted refreshment-rooms, 
from whose glass-doors stole forth a 
glowing heat, mingling with the fragrant 
smell of tea and coffee, luring many a 
passer-by. 

Outside one of these windows a rag- 
ged little girl had stood for some time, 
gazing wistfully at the tempting viands 
so far beyond her reach. Though small 
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and thin, she was conspicuous among 
the crowd for her very forlorn and 
wretched appearance. Her thin, ragged 
little frock hung loosely about her slight 
frame, and every now and then, being 
caught by the fierce wind, fluttered like 
a bit of flimsy paper. Across her shoul- 
ders she held a portion of what had once 
been a bright red shawl, which she every 
now and then pulled in vain to try and 
stretch it big enough to cover the small 
chapped arms. Her little feet were kept 
from coming quite bare upon the pave- 
ment by a pair-of very old shoes, which 
sorely chafed her tender chilblains ; the 
ragged, unkempt hair fell loosely about 
her shoulders, framing a face thin and 
meagre, with sharp, pinched features, 
and eyes large, hungry, and wistful, at 
times even mirthful, in spite of her for- 
lorn condition. Every now and then she 
put her poor cold fingers into her warm 
mouth, and pulled them out again quickly 
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as a hollow, racking cough shook hei 
slight frame from head to foot. She 
turned away at last^ as she caught sight 
of one of those austere-looking protec- 
tors of public safety, policemen, who 
were by no means friendly to such as 
she, fearing he might think she had 
stood too long gazing at those ladies who 
were busily drinking hot chocolate arid 
eating something very nice. The streets 
were a perfect fairy palace of delight, 
with their pleasant associations of Christ^ 
mas, to this ragged child, who, inured to 
cold and hunger by the experience her 
short life had given her, almost forgot 
them now in looking on at all there was 
to be seen, and in wandering about with 
but that one purpose. 

' How nice Christmas is ! ' she said 
softly, speaking to herself, a habit she 
had got into through having no one to 
whom she might tell some of her strange 
thoughts and feelings, save the poor 
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woman who sometimes did a kindly thing 

.for the lonely child when she came in 

.her way, for she had known Nan's 

mother. * How kind of God our Father 

in heaven,* she continued, * to let a poor 

little girl like me see all the pretty shops 

and nice people, and not be driv* off by 

the p'leece once this day — I s'pose 'cause 

it's Christmas ! I wonder how it is up 

in 'Appy Land,' she said, raising her 

face to look up at the sky. * I guess 

they're 'avin' a nice time, 'cause it's 

Christmas down here. I s'pose dear 

dad and mother and little Tom are en- 

joyin' theirselves ever so. I hope I shall 

go up to 'Appy Land very quick — at 

least when I've -seen the rich folks 'ave 

their Christmas a little time longer down 

here.' 

She stopped to cough, that hard, hollow 
cough, and to look behind her to see if 
the policeman was coming. ' I'm glad 
I know what Christmas means,' she 
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continued, presently; 'it's such a nice 
meanin*. I wonder if everybody knows. 
O, dear, I musn't forget to say it agen. 
Mother said I must say it often, an' I 
have a many times since she went' She 
spread out the fingers of one of her cold 
blue hands, and touched the tip of each 
one lightly with her right forefinger as 
she said the words: '"God — so — loved 
— the — world — that — He — gave — His 
—only — begotten — Son — that — whoso- 
ever — believeth — on — Him — should — 
not — perish — but — have — everlasting— 
life." It goes nearly five times over my 
fingers, twenty-four words, and they're 
real nice. I s'pose the rich folks know, 
else they wouldn't make so merry, nor 
be so glad. O dear, dear, how cold it 
is! an' I feels awful hungry; but there, 
never mind, I'll sing a bit ; mother used 
when she felt bad : 

" There is a happy land, 
Far, far away ; 
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Where saints in glory standi 

Bright, bright as day. 
O "' 

But the weak, quivering voice could not 
reach to the higher note, so she was 
obliged to return to the lower four lines, 
which she hummed over and over. 

* I do believe it makes me feel better,' 
she said, as she shrugged her small 
shoulders together; 'but I should like 
to have a real Christmas just for once. 
I hope it ain't wicked, but I do wish God 
our Father 'ud give me a real Christmas 
like the rich folks. It must be so lovely 
to sit by the fire and 'ave, let's see — 
roast beef and puddin', and — and p'r'aps 
a Christmas tree, with them lovely lights 
all on it, an' 'ave a nice frock on. O, 
well, I wouldn't mind not 'avin' such a 
big Christmas; a little one 'ud do, if 
only I might have a nice one this year. 
I'll ask. — O God,' she said, ' please I 
should like to have a nice Christmas like 
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Other folks just this once, an 'then I'd be 
quite content to be a little ragged girl 
ever after ; please may I ? Amen.— 
There, now, p'r'aps I shall, and pVhaps 
I sha'n't — anyhow. He'll know best ; and 
when I get up to 'Appy Land, I shall 
have some fine times, 'cause for bein' 
poor down here. Dear, how it do snow ! 
O, them lovely watches ! I alwus likes 
to look at them. How rich folks mus' 
be as can buy 'em ! ' 

She stopped before a large jeweller's 
shop to gaze at the wealth of gold and 
silver that blazed out upon the street, 
then moved towards the corner of the 
window, from whence she could see in- 
side the shop. The jeweller was recti- 
fying a watch behind the counter. The 
child watched him with eager interest, 
as he examined and regulated the works, 
put it into its cases, fitted in the glass 
required, and polished the back with his 
)eather. The owner of the watch, a tall, 
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solemn-looking man, walked up and 
down the shop the while, evidently with 
an air of irritable impatience. To the 
shivering little girl outside a greater 
appearance of warmth and comfort could 
not possibly have been imagined. From 
the strong leathern boots to the very 
crown of his hat the grim-looking 
stranger was warmly clad. There 
wasn't a nook or crevice in the warm, 
thick ulster where the cold could have 
got in to bite him, nor in the soft, white, 
fleecy muffler round his throat, that 
he could pull up over his chin and 
mouth. 

The watch was finished* now, and 
returned to its owner. He drew off one 
of his thickly-lined kid gloves to feel for 
his purse. Nan almost drew in her 
breath as the sovereign rang upon the 
glass case on the counter. Then taking 
up his change and watch and stowing 
them away, he came out and stood upon 
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the mat in the doorway, buttoning his 
glove and adjusting his mufHer. 

Ragged little Nannie instinctively 
shrank further back as she fastened her 
keen, hungry eyes upon him, scanning 
every feature. There was nothing there, 
however, capable of drawing forth affec- 
tion or confidence. It was a hard, stern 
face, with cold, gray, expressionless eyes, 
extremely repellent in their icy stare, 
and thin, firmly-compressed lips, that 
looked as if nothing could ever make 
them smile. 

He had not finished buttoning his glove 
before he discovered Nannie's eyes 
resting upon him with a curious gaze. 

'O, come now, what are you staring 
at?' came sharply from the thin lips. 
' Don't you know that's very rude ? ' 

'Yes, Sir; please. Sir, I'm sorry,' 
stammered Nannie, growing very red, 
and starting at the sound of the vinegary 
voice. 
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' Yes, I should think you would be/ he 
said, looking sternly at her with his cold 
gray eyes, under whose gaze she winced 
and grew still redder. 

And having administered this highly 
necessary rebuke, up went the woollen 
comforter once more, and he stepped out 
into the bitter wind and the stinging bits 
of snow. The child looked after him 
with a curious expression upon her thin 
little face. 

'So warm and nice,' she murmured, 
' an' so rich too, but so — well, yes, he is 
dreadful cross-lookin' and speakin' ; but, 
O my 1 what's that ? ' 

Nan's quick eyes had caught sight ot 
a red pocket-handkerchief lying upon the 
mat in the shop doorway. Why, of 
course it was the very one she had seen 
the stranger blow his nose with, and he 
must have dropped it while trying to put 
it in his pocket with those thickly-gloved 
hands. She darted forward aivd ?idi.^^ 
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it, touching it lightly with her little fin- 
gers, as if fearful of soiling the rich 
colour. But where was the cross gen- 
tleman ? By dint of tiptoeing aYid 
stretching her neck she could just catch 
sight of his hat bobbing up and down as 
he hurried away among the throng. 

Away she ran, darting in and out 
among the numerous passers-by, without 
heeding the pushing and black looks she 
encountered thereby, until she reached 
the owner of the red pocket-handker- 
chief, and grasped the tail of his coat to 
arrest his hurried progress. He turned 
round then, with the woollen comforter 
already pulled down from the thin lips, 
which were slightly parted and just 
ready to utter some sharp thing, and the 
brow wearing an impatient frown. But 
at the sight of the handkerchief his ex- 
pression was somewhat mollified, and 
gave place to one of inquiry and 
«wjprise 
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' Please you've bin an' dropped this 
'un, and I picked it up/ panted Nannie, 
holding it forth triumphantly. 

' Dropped it, did I ? Dear me 1 how 
came that now ? And I never to know 
it 1 I hope now * — looking severely at 
the forlorn little finder — ' I hope you are 
speaking the truth. You don't steal or 
tell lies, do you ? ' 

' O no, please,* said the child, quickly, 
the red colou^ flushing her face, even to 
the roots of her brown hair, 

' That is well, if it is really so,* said the 
stranger, still keeping his gaze fixed upon 
her, so that she could not steal away. 

Then by some unknown impulse, urging 
him he knew not why, the hand that 
replaced the handkerchief in the coat- 
pocket stole further down into a comer 
where a stray penny lay. Grimly he 
pushed it into the child's hand, and then 
turned abruptly away, as if angry with 
himself for having done a deed sucK a& 

B 
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had been foreign to him for many a long 
day. 

' Eugh 1 ' he exclaimed to himself, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, ' what a wretched 
little concern ! Bah I what an awfully 
thin face ! I wish Fd never seen it. It's 
a confounded shame that this English 
nation of ours, with all its charities and 
boasted institutions, can't rid the streets 
of these ragged waifs ; the matter ought 
to be looked to.' 

Thus musing, Raymond Eldridge hur- 
ried away, as though life depended upon 
his speed ; for, strange to say, he could 
not bear being out at Christmas time, and 
to all merry-making and festivity he had 
an especial aversion. 

Meanwhile Nan, hardly recovered from 
the surprise which the unexpected gift of 
the penny had occasioned, stood looking 
almost affectionately after her stem bene- 
factor, until he was once more lost in the 
hurrying crowd. 
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' How funny, now/ she murmured, ' him 
givin' me that penny ! an' so grave-lookin*. 
WeIl,.pVaps he isn't really a cross man, 
although he looks like it. It's just hap- 
pened jolly, 'cause now I can have some- 
thing to eat.' 

But what should she have? Hot 
potatoes became strongly suggestive of 
warmth and comfort ; but then again those 
tempting buns, with the sugar on the top, 
that she had seen in a shop-window, made 
her mouth water once more, and left her 
sorely puzzled as to which should have 
the preference. At length, however, after 
due deliberation, she chose the former. 

How warm and delicious they tasted, 
and sent quite a glow through her little 
shivering body 1 After that she wandered 
on again, watching the shops and people 
with renewed interest. But as the even- 
ing wore on she grew tired, and the weary 
little eyes ached with the dazzling glitter 
and light. It began to ?»tvo^ \Si<:>^^>Nfc 

B 2 
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hard now, driving in great big flakes that 
sent people hurrying about their business. 
The larger and grander shops were being 
closed, and the streets lost their charm with 
the increasing cold. She must get back now 
to her own neighbourhood quickly, and 
see about her bed. If she went to the 
poor street where she had lived with her 
mother, she felt sure Mrs. Carder would 
let her sleep with her little Lizzie, as it 
was Christmas ; and if not, there were 
plenty of nooks and corners about there, 
that she knew of, where she could nestle 
for the night. But how to get there was 
more than she could tell ; for her childish 
interest in the bustle and preparation of 
this festive season, and the glitter of the 
decorated shops, • had drawn the little 
wanderer, no longer restrained by a 
mother's watchful care, far from the alleys 
and back streets that constituted her own 
$mall world into the larger and better 
ones, whicYi were quite foreign to her, and 
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had a fascination and a charm that had 
quite carried her away. The more she 
tried to retrace her steps the farther away 
she seemed to go, and her dread of the 
police made her fear to ask direction from 
any one. Sometimes she got away from 
the light of the shops, to the streets where 
there was nothing but houses. She 
stopped to listen outside one or two of them, 
where the light shone out over the top of 
the shutters, and there were sounds of 
music and laughing voices. 

But it grew later, the cold and weariness 
quite overcame her, and the little blue 
fingers refused to keep warm, even in 
contact with her mouth. 

O, how cold it was ! It^was impossible 
to bear it any longer now without crying. 
The large tears welled up thick and fast, 
followed by two or three sobs. Surely, 
if the song her mother used to sing about 
' angels hovering round ' were true, they 
must see her hobbling along the snowy 
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Streets in her big worn-out shoes, and, 
knowing how tired and cold she was, 
would guide her to a place of rest. She 
added the plaint to her former prayer for 
a nice Christmas. O, if she could only 
come in sight of an archway ! She thought 
mournfully of all the cpsy little nooks she 
had found to sleep in during the past few 
weeks in her own neighbourhood — the 
warm places over bakeries, carts in which 
straw had been left, and the like, and 
looked eagerly to see if there was any 
appearance of such a retreat in these 
strange streets. But no, they were all too 
grand to shelter poor ragged Nan. 

The street she turned into now was a 
wide one, and the houses were grander- 
looking than those she had passed before, 
and there were porticoes to the front doors. 
The garden gate of one of tl\ese houses stood 
ajar. The snow lay thick upon the railings 
and the laurel bushes. Nan paused here 
and looked longingly at the portico. 
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' What a dear little house !* she murmured^ 
sleepily. ' I wonder if it would be warm 
there. I shouldn't think the folks 'ud 
come out agin as it's bin a snowin' so. 
I think I could sleep there ; I don't know 
what I should do if they was to drive me 
off; but I am so tired, and I must go 
somewhere.' Even as she spoke the weary 
eyelids drooped, and the numbed limbs 
tottered up the pathway and the steps to 
the portico, when, having "gained the 
wished-for shelter, a dead numbness seized 
her, a cold faintness that almost took away 
her breath, and with a half-conscious 
moan she sank down a little heap in the 
snow. 




CHAPTER II. 

RAYMOND ELDRIDGE'S CHRISTMAS MEMORIES 

1\ AYMOND Eldridge had ar- 
rived at home and was now 
seated in one of his private 
apartments by a cheerful 
fire. It was a large, hand- 
some room, and the brilliant 
light of the chandelier lit up the fine old 
pictures upon the walls, and shone upon 
the plate and glass of the dinner service 
upon the table. There was an air 
of elegance and luxury about the whole of 
it that well bespoke the home of a wealthy 
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Having dined, and the dishes being 
now replaced by fruit and wine, he settled 
himself m his easy-chair to sip dreamily 
from his glass and every now and then 
to look thoughtfully into the fire with 
folded hands as had been ^ 

his wont for many a 
Chnstmas Eve before 




With a house such as his, whose every 
room, like this one, spoke of luxury and 
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comfort, one might naturally have con- 
nected the sounds of music, mirth, and 
many footsteps^ the result of a happy home 
circle. But it was a silent house, save in 
the lower portion of it, where the servants 
made merry at such seasons as this in 
spite of ' master,' No holly and mistletoe 
shone upon its walls, either; for a law 
had been laid down — a hard, stern law 
it was felt to be, though few had dared to 
break it since it was first enacted on that 
bitter Christmas Eve some years ago now 
— that no one should ever bring holly and 
mistletoe into Wellington House, on pain 
of quitting its service. 

Sorrow is said to be a great teacher of 
our human nature, but she does not suc- 
ceed alike with all her pupils. Some she 
sweetens, others grow sour and arid under 
her tuition. Certainly Raymond Eldridge 
had not learnt the good lessons which she 
had designed to teach him, and she had 
left none of her softening influence on 
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either the character or the face of this 
lonely man. For sorrow it was that had 
silvered his hair, and sent the harsh lines 
into his face, and embittered the rest of 
his life. And Christmas time was always 
a sadder period for poor Raymond. There 
were no joy-bells for him at the close of 
the year, and the words that meant ' peace 
on earth, goodwill to men,' and sent glad 
echoes ringing through many a heart, were 
but a death-knell to his chastened spirit. 
And yet little more than ten years ago 
there could scarcely have been a happier 
man, one to whom life was fuller of sweet 
and budding promise. God had blessed 
him, though late in life, with a home which 
seemed to him nothing less than an earthly 
paradise ; a wife, loving and lovable as 
she was lovely, and as fair a child as could 
ever call him ' father.' 

No wonder that he was so proud of 
them, that his heart thrilled with more 
than ordinary pride at the general admira- 
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tion for his beautiful boy; that for him 
he dreamt golden dreams, and hailed 
increasing wealth as the medium through 
which that son should rise to future 
greatness. 

And thus he watched him grow from 
his pure babyhood to an artless, winsome 
childhood, with as keen a joy as it is ever 
given one on earth, to know,* till, in the 
very midst of his happiness, one great and 
terrible blow fell, and the light of his life 
went out for ever. 

It was on one Christmas Eve that the 
great calamity happened. His wife, with 
their little son, had been on a long visit 
to some country relations, for the purpose 
of making the little Raymond strong and 
well again ; for both father and mother 
had watched him with trembling anxiety 
through a long and dangerous illness, and 
with thankful joy had seen him gradually 
recover. They were coming home at last, 
at the end of those long, weary weeks of 
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waiting, during which he had been im- 
patiently longing to see his boy, who had 
grown the stronger for his autumn visit ; 
coming home, that they might spend their 
Christmas all together. He well remem- 
bered it, that night so long ago, just such 
a Christmas Eve as this, bitterly cold, 
when he had buttoned on his coat with 
feverish, almost childish eagerness, pre- 
paratory to meeting them at the station ! 
And then, O terrible discovery that met 
him on his arrival there ! There had been 
an accident on the line I — the fatal accident 
that broke many a sad heart beside his 
own that Christmas. 

Then followed those long hours of 
agony — he lived them over again in vivid 
memory to-night — the hours that it took 
him to travel to the spot where they lay 
crushed and bleeding ; and then the search 
among the wounded sufferers for his loved 
wife and boy, and the long, long moment 
Into which a lifetime of suffering seemed 
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to have been concentrated, when he gazed 
upon what remained of all that he had 
held dear upon earth : his darling wife 
a mangled corpse, and his beautiful boy, 
the pride and idol of his heart, who had 
been coming home to him with a return 
of fresh and rosy health, ruthlessly 
snatched from him by a death so terrible 
that even now he shuddered to think 
of it. 

He came home then with what seemed 
to him a heart for ever broken, and a 
brain all on fire with the madness of his 
grief. In a frenzy of despair, he tore the 
signs of festivity and welcome from his 
walls, the holly and themistletoe lying about 
in tangled, shattered heaps, and laid him 
down upon a bed of sickness such as he 
had never known before, with the terrible 
sight stamped upon his brain. 

From that sick bed the once happy man 
rose a miserable wreck of his former self, 
with a heart that seemed to have turned to 
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stone, and from the depths of his over- 
whelming sorrow hating God and man. 
Love and light and joy seemed to have 
fled from him for ever. Kind friends 
gathered around him, ministering words 
of comfort. They spoke of his loved ones 
being among the ranks of |the shining, of 
their freedom from earthly care and pain, 
of their glorious immortality — all in vain, 
to ears that were deaf to the voice of con- 
solation. He sorrowed on, even as one 
who has no hope, with a heart that refused 
to be comforted. 

And so he lived on, his lonely, loveless 
existence. He never went into society 
now, and his friends held aloof, in awe of 
one whose sorrow had changed his nature 
almost to that of iron. To be sure, he 
was diligent in business, and popular in 
the commercial world. His name, if not 
loved, was at least honoured as that of an 
untainted reputation. For Raymond's 
one great pride was his good name. For 
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its sake he was liberal with his money. 
R. Eldridge, Esq., was at the head of 
every subscription list and charity, though 
of that charity ' which suffereth long and 
is kind ' he knew nought. Money was 
no particular object with him, now that 
those for whom he had valued wealth were 
no longer within the range of earthly 
need, and he might as well give it to 
public societies as not. For that good 
name, too, he was a regular church atten- 
dant. He heard continually of the infinite 
love of God, and the words, ' He doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the chil- 
dren of men;' yet heard them as he 
heard the wind, without comprehend- 
ing a meaning in their sound. With 
his changed life his conception of God 
had changed, moulding it into the 
dreary, loveless existence it was, and fos- 
tering within him the creed of a God Who 
had no compassion. 

The old Christmas memories lingered 

c 
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With him to-night, as they had ever done 
at this season of the years that followed 
the blow that had shattered all his hopes. 
Rising from his chair, he paced restlessly 
up and down the room, for a moment 
stopping before a large massive oak 
cabinet, and then resuming his walk ; 
coming back the next minute to take a 
key from his pocket, and with it to unlock 
one of the drawers of this cabinet. Very 
gently he took out something large and 
square, and tenderly disengaged its tissue 
wrappings, as was his annual custom. 
It was a large portrait of his lost wife. 
Holding it up, he gazed at it long and 
mournfully. 

It was wonderful how the hard face 
softened, and the light of love and tender 
admiration stole into the cold gray eyes. 
Dear lost Anna ! If she could have 
known what a hard, sad life he led 
through cherishing his grief, what a sad 
Jjg^ht would come into her dear eyes I 
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Before laying it down he pressed it to 
his lips several times ; a childish action, 
may be, considering his full manhood, but 
are we not all more or less childish with 
the things we love ? 

Next he took another picture of the 
same size from its wrappings, and gazed 
at that with the same long earnest gaze. 
It was that of a lovely little boy, who 
stood with white chubby arms resting 
upon the seat of a chair. From under- 
neath his velvet cap, with its plume of 
feathers, waved tresses of hair soft and 
golden, and a pair of deep-blue laughing 
eyes, with boyish mirth in their sunny 
depths, looked straight into his own. The 
rosy lips were parted, disclosing two rows 
of small pearly teeth ; and in the soft, 
rounded cheeks one could almost see the 
dimples playing hide and seek, while the 
fair hair nearly touched the little white 
shoulders that peeped coyly up from the 
sleeves of his little dress. 

C 2 
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' My boy, my boy/ murmured the lonely 
man, ' my beautiful Raymond ! my ray of 
light and comfort ! God bless his laughing 
eyes ! ' 

Slowly and sorrowfully the pictures 
were wrapped in their coverings once 
more, and replaced in the cabinet. The 
hard stern look came back into his face 
again, and it would have been difficult to 
have told that it ever softened. He con- 
tinued to walk up and down the room 
until the restless mood of painful memory 
was somewhat lessened. He next took 
a turn to the window, and, raising the 
Venetian blind, looked out upon the night. 

It had ceased snowing now, and the 
moon looked down with a clear, proud 
beauty upon the ground and the snow- 
covered laurels, while the sky was 
brilliant with the glory of ten thousand 
stars large and glittering. 

But what was that strange-looking 
object upon the top of the steps close to a 
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pillarof the portico? The moonlight showed 
it a queer mixture of. red and white and 
black, a something that seemed almost to 
be in keeping with the weird beauty of 
the night. A half shudder passed through 
his frame as he strained his eyes to look 
at it, and then curiosity became too strong 
for him. Stealing softly out of the room, 
he paused before the hall door, peeping 
olit at it again from the glass behind the 
blind. Then, resolutely opening the door, 
he stepped out and bent over what proved 
to be a little prostrate figure. He could 
not see the face, for one of the cold blue 
arms was thrown unconsciously across 
it ; and when he spoke, telling it sternly 
to move off, it still lay pale and motion- 
less. 

The momentary anger that had kind- 
led within him died away as he saw what 
a poor little child it was, and the motion- 
less attitude filled him with a half pity- 
ing fear. Could the little thing be dead'^ 
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He ventured to touch the arm with one 
of his warm fingers. O ! how cold it was ! 
He started back affrighted, then rang the 
bell by the side of the door. 

' Go and tell Mrs. Allen to come here 
directly/ he said to the servant who 
answered the loud ring. 

In another moment the housekeeper 
was in the hall with her master. 

' Look here, Allen/ he said, ' what's to 
be done ? Here's a wretched little 
beggar child presumed to occupy my 
doorstep, and for aught I know she's 
dead, frozen, I should say.' 

'Dear, dear, Sir, you don't say so, 
poor thing I ' Mrs. Allen stepped out as 
she spoke, and bent over the unconscious 
Nannie. Very gently she moved the arm 
away from the face, and the movement 
brought a sigh from the white lips. 

' She's not dead. Sir, only faint. Such 
a little thing to be out this bitter night I ' 

Raising Nannie in her arms, she 
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Stepped in, shutting the door, and sat 
down in the hall with her patient. 

Raymond meanwhile looked on grimly. 
Surely he had seen that face before. 

' Ah,' he said, sternly, as the white, 
pinched face became recognisable in the 
brilliant light of the hall lamp, 'what 
have we here ? This accounts for it, then. 
Why, that's the very child I gave a penny 
to for picking up my pocket-handker- 
chief, three hours and more ago. Well, 
I declare ! the impudent creature has 
dared to follow me home.' 

' Poor lamb, poor lamb I ' murmured 
the compassionate Mrs. Allen, as she 
unloosed the ragged garments and chafed 
the cold limbs with her own warm hands. 
' ril take her into the servants' room by 
the fire ; she'll soon come to there.' 

Before Raymond could object she was 
gone. 

' Bessie,' she said, as she reached the 
servants' room with her burden, ' run to 
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my room for the bottle of sal volatile you'll 
see there ; here's a little child well nigh 
frozen.' 

The warmth of the fire and the sal 
volatile soon restored Nannie to conscious- 
ness, and after two or three long-drawn 
sighs she opened her eyes to look wonder- 
ingly around her. 

' Where am I ? ' she asked feebly. 

' Quite safe, my dear/ said Mrs. Allen's 
kind voice. ' Now look up and tell me 
where you came from. What's your name?' 

' Nannie,' murmured the child, ' and 
ain't got no home.' 

' Poor little thing ! Where's mother ? 
Won't she miss you ? ' 

'She's up in 'Appy Land, keeping 
Christmas with dad and our little Tom.' 

' Where, dear ? ' 

' In 'Appy Land, with the angels.' 

An hour later Mrs. Allen went to her 
master, with the words : 

' That poor little girl is asleep in bed. 
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Sir. She seems very ill ; we shall have 
to keep her here to night. I was quite 
surprised to find her a nice, soft-spoken 
little thing, quite different from the 
generality of rude, bold street children.' 

She spoke with no note of interroga- 
tion in her tone, but with the decisive air 
of an old and privileged servant, though 
Raymond frowned, and said angrily : 

' But I won't have her here, Allen. You 
must send for a cab, and have her taken 
to the workhouse or hospital ; my house 
is no refuge for waifs and strays. What 
business had she to follow me here ? I 
tell you I won't have it.' 

* I could not send her out again to-night. 
Sin It would be nothing short of murder ; 
she seems almost dying as it is,' said the 
housekeeper, quietly. 

She left the room then with a sigh. 
She knew that painful memory had been 
busy with ' poor master ' to-night. 




CHAPTER III. 

SAD NO LONGER. 

^HRisTMAs morning dawned. 
The frost, ever busy with 
its nimble fingers, had 
traced pretty pictures upon 
the window-panes of Mrs. 
Alien's cheerful bedroom, 
and left sundry small icicles hanging from 
the outer ledges to proclaim an old- 
fashioned Christmas. 

A fire burnt brightly within, and there 
in one corner of the room, by the side of 
Mrs. Allen's own snowy white one, a 
small bed had been prepared, in which, 
almost lost in the luxurious abundance of 
pillows and clothes, lay little Nan, weak 
and white from last night's cold wander- 
ings, but sweetly content and happy. The 
kind housekeeper had but a little while ago 
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taken away the breakfast tray, from which 
she declared the child had taken but a 
bird's fill, and now she was alone. 

It was rather late, for Mrs. Allen had 
let her sleep long ; but she lay now, with 
half-closed eyes, listening to the Christ- 
mas bells, that filled her with delight — 
bells always had a charm for Nannie — 
and thinking how pleased her dear mother 
would have been to know that her 
little Nan had had such a good break- 
fast, such lovely hot coffee and toast, yes, 
and a whole egg to herself ! 

Thus musing happily, she did not 
see the door open, nor hear the soft 
tread of Raymond's slippered feet as he 
stole quietly in. He stood at the foot of 
the bed looking at her. How could he 
speak harshly to the little thing nestling 
there so peacefully, with that sweet con- 
fiding smile, unconscious of his stern 
presence ?• 

She became aware of it in a few minutes^ 
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and peeped up at him shily from under 
her half-closed eyelids, like a timid, 
frightened bird, as she recognised the 
stern stranger of the jeweller's shop. 

'Little girl,' said the vinegary voice, 
' don't you know it's very bold and rude 
to follow a gentleman to his house, and 
that I could have you locked up for doing 
such a thing ? ' 

'Please, Sir, don't think it,' pleaded 
Nan, her white face flushing red. ' I 
didn't ; earnest, I didn't. I never knowed 
where you lived, I didn't ; and when you'd 
gone away I kep' on a-lookin' in shops 
till I got quite lost. I couldn't git away 
from the big houses and streets nohow, 
an' it kep' on gettin' colder an' colder, an' 
darker, an' I was so frightened and tired. 
Mister, an' when I see your gate were 
open, an' that little house agin your 
front door, I thought as it might be a bit 
warmer in there, an' didn't know as it 'ud 
he doin* any 'arm if I jes' crep' in, 'cause 
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I didn't really know it were your house, 
Mister.* 

Looking into those honest upturned 
eyes, Raymond, strangely to himself, 
could not feel that this was a false story 
of her own fashioning ; and as she paused, 
out of breath, he felt impelled to trust her 
and take it for truth. 

* I think I fell down when I got inside,' 
she continued. ' It felt like as if I was 
dead, till I opened me eyes in your house, 
an' see the light, an' the kind lady what 
washed an' warmed me, and giv' me 
drink, was a-stoopin' down to me with 
another lady, as both said, " Poor little 
thing," till at first I thought it was 'Appy 
Land, and the angels was a-lookin' an' 
speakin' to me ; and this mornin', when 
the kind lady as put me in this bed told 
me it was your house, I wanted to say 
" thank you " to you, for lettin' me stop 
here a whole night; 'an please, Mister, 
I'll make haste an' git well very quick, an' 
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then ril git right up an' go quite 
away.' 

He did not speak, but stood watching 
her wonderingly, with his face consider- 
ably less stern. What an odd little thing 
she was I 

Encouraged by the silence, Nan pro- 
ceeded to say, shily : 

' Please, I'm 'avin' such a nice Christ- 
mas. I 'aven't never slep' in a warm bed 
like this.' She stroked the soft white 
pillows lovingly, and half raised herself 
to look at the pretty quilt. ' Please, Sir, 
I wishes you a very nice Christmas, too 
— that's what folks says to one anuver, 
doesn't they ? I aint 'ad no one to say it 
to this year, till now. Don't it make you 
feel glad it's Christmas ? ' 

' Eh, child ? what ? ' demanded the 
sharp voice, that made her tremble almost 
visibly, as she shily replied : 

' Ain't you glad it's Christmas ? ' 

' No,' he answered, curtly ; adding the 
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next minute, ' It never makes me glad ; 
Tm always sadder when it comes." 

He shut up the thin lips tightly the 
next minute, astonished and angry with 
himself at having said so much. Nan 
regarded him with wondering eyes. He 
shuddered as she coughed her hard, 
hollow cough that shook her little bed. 

' O,' she said, with a long-drawn breath 
of surprise, ' I always thought ladies an* 
gentlemen had real nice times then, an* 
only poor little girls like me didn*t always 
have 'em.' She turned her little white 
face sideways upon the pillow and closed 
her eyes as if about to sleep. But the 
next moment the grave, stern man was 
half awed, half startled by the sound 
of the soft, weak voice in tones of earnest 
supplication. 

' Dear God, Our Father, please I thank 
you for bein' so good to a poor little girl, 
an' lettin' her *ave such a nice Christmas 
in this beautiful house; but, O, please, 
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here's a poor sad gentleman what doesn't 
never have no nice Christmas ; God, Our 
Father, bless him, an' let him 'ave a nice, 
good one this time, and not be sad any 
more. . Amen. Good-bye, gentleman ; 
perhaps I shall be gone to-morrow,' she 
added. 

But Raymond had reached the door, 
and now left the room with a strange 
mixture of querulousness and wonder* 
He wanted to be angry with the little 
thing, but he could not, somehow — not 
half as angry as he wished to be, and, 
vexed and restless, he mused all day, 
haunted by the sight of the thin little face 
that, in spite of himself, charmed him 
with its sweet expression of patience and 
resignation to her lot, while in his ear 
rang the sweet sound of her supplication. 

Next morning he asked Mrs. Allen as 
to the state of her patient, though, he 
added very grimly, he wondered how she 
supposed she was going to get rid of that 
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child when she should be well enough to 
leave her bed. 

But little Nan, although somewhat 
recovered on Christmas Day, was much 
worse now, and curiosity, not unmixed 
with his increasing yet unwilling interest 
in the hapless little stranger, made him 
demand gruffly of the doctor, whom Mrs. 
Allen, had insisted on calling in, what 
was the matter with the child. 

' She's in a very low state. Sir, very 
low,' was the answer. ' A month .or two 
back I might have done much for her, 
but I fear she has gone too far for any 
medicine now, save tenderness ; let the 
little flickering life have much of that. 
Bless you. Sir, there h^ve been thousands 
like her, God pity them I young lives 
nipped in the bud. The old story — 
hunger and cold.' 

Was there a possibility of little Nan's 
dying ? Almost unconsciously Raymond 
asked himself the question, and thft.'cw 

D 
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grew angry with himself for caring aboul 
a ragged waif. But there had ever beer 
to him something inexpressibly touching 
in the death of a little child. The feeling 
drew him many times that day to the 
door of the room where the feeble little 
life was ebbing away, while alternately he 
jl grew sorrowful and angry, wavering be- 

tween that door and his easy-chair in the 
dining-room below, whither he always 
:i returned without entering the sick-room, 

' to muse and fret in his loneliness. But 

I the day following, his desire to see that 

, bright little face again, though unacknow- 

ledged to himself, was strong enough to 
draw him to her bedside, and, in spite of 
Mrs. Allen's presence, to make him take 
his seat there. 

She did not know him this time, but 
tossed about deliriously, with hot, flushed 
face. It was curious to watch her ; she 
seemed to be always counting her fingers, 
and repeatedly the words, 'God,' and 
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' Son/ and ' loved/ and ' world/ fell upon 
his wondering ear. Then she would try 
to sing, 'There is a 'appy land/ and 
occasionally break off into low soothing 
accents of childish pity, as if talking to 
some one in pain. Wearied with the 
cough and feverish restlessness, she fell 
asleep at last, and Raymond signified his 
intention to be watcher, requesting the 
astonished Mrs. Allen to leave him alone 
with the child. 

He sat with his gloomy face resting 
between his hands, his eyes fixed upon 
that other face so peaceful in its gentle 
slumber. 

She slept for more than an hour, 
during which time Mrs. Allen had once 
or twice come back to take her post 
again, only to be sent off quickly by the 
master. 

At last the bright eyes opened, this 
time to rest lovingly upon the grim- 
looking watcher with a shy smile of 

D 2 
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recognition. Putting out her thin hand, 
she touched his timidly. 

'Are you sad now, please, gentleman ? ' 

' Yes, child.' 

'Ah, but you won't be long, God our 
Father won't let you ; you'll be glad soon, 
I'm sure.' 

' What have you been doing with your 
fingers ? What was that you were saying 
just now before you went to sleep ? ' 

' Have I bin talkin' on me fingers like? 
Then I s'pose I've bin out of me 'ead a 
little, and p'r'aps a sayiri' of me Christmas 
tex'. Do you want to know it ? * 

' You may say it over if you like.' 

She lifted up her hand once more, and 
repeated a word for each finger, as was 
her custom. ' God — so — loved-^the — 
world — that — He — gave — His — only — 
begotten - — Son — that — whosoever — be- 
lieveth — on — Him — should — not — perish 
— but — have — everlasting — life.* 

Raymond looked at her curiously. 
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' Child/ said he, gruffly, ' do you know 
what those words mean ? ' 

' I don't think I know very quite, but I 
thinks it's somethin' nice. Mother said 
about it bein' God lovin* us, and lettin' 
Jesus come down here. It must have bin 
very sad. Mister, Him *aving to come 
away from heaven, mustn't it ? I know 
that's what makes Christmas come. I 
wish Him was here now !'sh, murmured, 
closing her eyes with a weary little sigh. 
' I'm sure you'd be kind to Him, an' may- 
be ask Him to have His Christmas here.' 

Had he ever asked the world's great 
Redeemer to share his lonely hearth ? or 
once thanked Him for His life of love 
and sacrifice ? How many of His sacred 
birthdays had he ever tried to celebrate 
with joy ? Had he not rather, like a 
sullen child, angry with his parents for 
wisely disappointing him, treated his best 
Friend with coldness, hugging a life-sorrow 
to his heart, while he refused the syttt^sAK^ 
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of that greater heart that would fain hav< 
shared and soothed it ? He had though 
it hard to part with his little son ; hov 
much greater God's sacrifice of that onlj 
begotten Son Who gave His life a ransoir 
for many I The great truth had nevei 
appeared to him in such a light till now^ 
uttered by the lips of an innocent little 
child, who scarce knew aught of its mean- 
ing save that it was beautiful and good. 
Such were some of the questions that 
arose in his mind after his second inter- 
view with little Nan, while the words, 
' God so loved the world,' etc., haunted 
him for hours. Try to shut it out as he 
would, the great truth stared him in the 
face, though again and again he urged 
against it the bitterness of his lot. It was 
a mystery, that cruel death of those he 
loved; not like the ordering of a God 
Whose dealings were full of compassion. 
But was not life itself a mystery ? 
Jt was the third day of Nannie's sojourn 
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at Wellington House, and, despite all the 
fostering care that good Mrs. Allen had 
given her, to all appearance the little life 
seemed fast ebbing away. 

' Nan/ said Raymond, for the third time 
coming to her bed-side, 'Nannie, child, 
should you be afraid if you were going to 
die?' 

The white face looked up questioningly, 
' I don't quite know, Mister,' she said, 
hesitatingly, ' I don't know how it must 
feel to be dead. But it don't feel at all, 
though, 'cause mother said I should go 
straight to 'Appy Land, an' not know any- 
thing about lyin' in the ground. Then I 
don't think I'd mind ; it's often bad times 
down here, hungry times and cold.' 

' Have you often been hungry, Nannie ? ^ 
asked her questioner. 

'Yes, well, pretty much so,' she 
answered ; ' but then I always knowed as 
Him what fed the little sparrers 'ud have 
some crumbs for me very soon ; an' when 
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Fve bin awful griped through waitin' 
long, I've jes' shet me eyes an' thinked I 
see Him 'avin' nothin' when He was so 
very poor. But it's always come some 
time, an' I haven't never 'ad to pick andsteal, 
for all mother's bin dead a year. Yes, I 
think I'd rather go to 'Appy Land than 
stop here. Mister,' she continued, after a 
pause. ' P'r'aps I shall go soon ; I've had 
a lovely Christmas. Never mind if I 
aven't never sit by the fire with a nice 
frock on, nor 'ad the Christmas tree with 
the lights all on it, if I can go up where 
the stars are; it's bright light there, ain't it ? 
O yes. Mister, I should jes' love to go. 
There 'lid be mother an' dear dad as died 
with 'avin a bad cough, an' I could play 
with our little Tom as was driv* over, in 
the gold streets. Fancy, Mister, streets 
all made of gold, an' not dirty nor muddy 
like down here, but all bright like the 
shine on them lovely watches in the shop 
winders. O yes, I'd like to go to 'Appy 
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Landy where it ain't cold, an' there's no 
p'leece to say, " Move on," an', " Don't 
touch." I'll see God our Father, too. He 
must be very beautiful. Mister ; maybe 
He'd take hold of my hand an' lead me to 
mother ; an' I shall look right up in His 
face an' see it, so beautiful an' good, as 
mother said, so beautiful an' good,' she 
murmured, half deliriously. 

Yes, little one, thou shalt see His face, 
and that soon ; rich in thy twofold 
innocence and childish faith, thou shalt 
see His face. Rich, happy little Nannie ! 
— so poor in this world's goods. 

Standing beside that little heir to glory, 
how unspeakably poor, despite his wealth, 
felt the man who had no trust in God,whose 
life was dark, with no ray of light and love ! 

' Have you got any one as is gone to 
'Appy Land ? ' whispered Nannie. 

' Yes,' was the answer he was impelled 
to make; 'my wife and little boy, God 
help me ! ' 
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Strange that he had never before dwelt 
upon the all-comforting thought that they 
were there, had never thought about a 
meetness for joining Anna and Raymond 
in that bright land. But now, at this 
moment, for the first time, it came naturally 
to him to think of them as being there. 

For the next three days Raymond was 
a constant watcher by the little bed ; he 
somehow could not keep away, and Nannie, 
less shy of him than ever, loved to have 
him near, always thinking of him and 
regarding him in her pitiful, childish way 
as ' the poor, sad gentleman,' frequently 
asking him if he were still sad. 

As often as her growing weakness 
would allow, in those few short days he 
gathered a great deal from her simple 
chatter about her past life and that of her 
parents. And more than ever did it seem 
a marvel to the hard, dry man, that the 
firm, unquestioning confidence, the sim- 
plicity of her childish faith in the great 
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love ot God, was the sole comfort that 
brightened and gladdened a young life 
whose hard experience had ever been 
poverty and want of the keenest kind, the 
one thing that made joy for her despite 
that poverty. And why should not he 
likewise trust that God even in the dark ? 
It was only when bending over the little 
bed that the hard lines went out of his 
rugged face for a moment, and the cold, 
gray eyes shone with something like a 
tender light in these last days. It was the 
old story of the ice melting under the warm 
rays of the sunbeam, the gentle moisture 
of the dewdrop softening the hard soil. 

The old year was dying very fast ; but 
a few short moments and it would have 
gone for ever. Raymond Eldridge sat in 
the quiet room where a midnight hush was 
reigning. He held a small hand in his, 
and watched intently a little, white, 
changing face. 
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' When I go to 'Appy Land/ murmure 
a little voice, breaking the stillness, ' shal 
I say anything to the dear lady and th 

i little boy ? ' 

' Tell them I want to come too, thelonel; 
heart was fain to cry out in its, bitterness 
But a huskiness choked his utterance, an< 

11 his eyes were dim with tears. 

!;; ' Are you sad now, please, gentleman ? 

I ' The sadness is going, Nannie.' 

|j 'Thank you, dear God, Our Father 

rose the soft, answering murmur. 

' O, Nan, little Nan ! Pray to yoii 

. Father to let you live to stay with m 

^ always and be my own little girl, and the 

I I shall not be sad.' 

(J 

1 The silvery chime of the bells rang ot 

solemnly upon the still night air,but the chil 

i teacher had gone with the departed yeai 

' O God,' he cried ; ' and these Thy sui 
fering lambs have known and tasted of Th 

I love ! Lord,if it be true that Thou art indee 

Love, leave me not alone in my darkness ! 



|: 
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O that he, too, might know of the 
blessedness that made other sad lives 
beautiful, might mix with his fellow-men 
with the light of love and joy shining upon 
his brow and his heart ! Was it possible 
that there was joy for him, so stern and 
saddened with the harsh discipline which 
sorrow had given ? Then in a flood of 
light and beauty it came to him, flooding 
his soul with bright beams, the sweet 
sense of that great love of God, even of 
that One Who likewise had been sad and 
lonely, and Who long had loved and pitied 
the stricken heart from which He had been 
shut out these many days. 

Christmas at Wellington . House ! 
There was music, mirth, holly, and 
mistletoe, and pattering feet. How the 
young ones loved it, and the poor and 
needy children were always there ! They 
no longer shrank timidly from him ; but, 
vith Uncle Raymond for host^ the K^x^. 
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lines softened by love, and the gray eyes 
beaming upon young, fresh faces with the 
light of a great tenderness, they played 
about all day in sportive gambol, meet for 
Christmastide. Then, wearied at the 
close of the day — the youngest always 
nestling in his arms — they would follow 
him, a quiet, subdued troop, to the old 
familiar spot in the dining-room, where 
over the mantel hung three pictures. One 
by one they were lifted to press their rosy 
lips in kisses upon the two pictures : the 
lady who had been Aunt Anna to some of 
them, and to others was only ' the pretty 
lady ; ' and beautiful little Raymond, with 
his laughing blue eyes shining down upon 
them all. 

And then they would look at that centre 
picture, which from the first -had always 
been the object of childish curiosity and 
admiration. It was a large, heavily-framed, 
illuminated piece, the design a rustic cross, 
encircled at its summit by a crown of 
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thorns, while across the centre was thrown 
a scroll, on which shone in large gilt 
letters the words : 



' God so loved 

THE WORLD THAT He 

GAVE His ONLY begotten Son, 

THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH 

ON Him should not perish, 

BUT have everlast- 
ing life/ 
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And the scroll was thrown from the 
hand of an angel child, whose figure was 
conspicuous in the background by her 
snowy robes and outstretched wings. 

And, looking at that picture, Uncle 
Raymond would rehearse the story of 
Little Nan's Victory. 
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